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KEEP IT COMING! 


That’s the spirit so finely expressed in one of the Food posters, with the 
supply train bringing its constant help. But here we want ‘‘it’’ to mean 
every effort of every Wisconsin librarian that can help to win the war. The 
long summer time—from snow to snow—is the time for fighting in France. 
Our armies must keep everlastingly at it. Individual soldiers will go to the 
rear—just for a rest to prepare for renewed efforts. But the army itself 
never rests. It must be always at work, always on the alert, always fight- 
ing. So our little army of librarians of Wisconsin must keep up its part of 
that great reserve force in this country which is backing the boys in the 
front line trenches. Much splendid work has been done—but there is al- 
ways much to do. Let each one of us say: ‘‘I dare neglect no patriotic 
task that comes to me.’’ Let each one of us seize upon each task as it comes 
and do it. Our strength and power to do more and more will grow 


stronger with each accomplishment. 
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The Library Ideals of Henry E. 
Legler. The friends of .Henry E. 
Legler, of whom there are so many 
throughout Wisconsin, will be glad 
to find a perpetuation of much of his 
splendid personality in Library 
Ideals, a collection of his addresses 
and papers compiled and edited by 
his son, Henry M. Legler, and pub- 
lished by the Open Court Publishing 
Company of Chicago. Grouped with 
his presidential address, The world 
of print and the world’s work, deliv- 
ered at the A. L. A. Kaaterskill meet- 
ing, will be found six very excellent 
contributions to the literature of li- 
brarianship: The problem of the 
cities, Certain phases of library ex- 
tension, Next steps, Library work 
with children, Traveling libraries, 
and Administration of library funds. 
These are the sort of discussions 
that the young technician who 
thinks that he is a librarian ought 
to read, reflecting as they do the 
broad perspective held by this man 
who stood as a leader in aggressive, 
yet thoughtful and sane, librarian- 
ship. 


Warrior photographs. If we con- 
ceive it to be the function of the li- 
brary to furnish information to a 
community upon the subjects of vit- 


al interest to it, one of the smaller _ 


Wisconsin libraries is doing some ef- 
fective work. It has gathered to- 
gether a list of all the young men of 
the community who are in the serv- 
ice, has collected their photographs, 
and keeps the list and the photo- 
graphs on view near the loan desk. 
Clippings or letters giving interest- 
ing information as to any of them 
are posted on the bulletin board. 
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Incidentally the list and the photo- 
graphs will have in the end definite 
value as historical data and the plan 
seems an excellent one. Such an 
exhibit will tend to bring the library 
into close contact with its public, 
will make the library many friends, 
and prove an excellent agency for 
publicity. 


Melody of Earth. Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, who compiled the collec- 
tion of poems known as High Tide, 
has selected a new group of poems 
which Houghton-Mifflin has issued 
under the title of The Melody of 
Earth, an anthology of garden and 
nature poems from _ present-day 
poets. The selections are so excel- 
lent that even the smaller libraries 
can hardly afford to be without the 
book, while no lover of poetry will 
be satisfied without a copy on his 
private book shelf. 


Food publicity reports. In re- 
sponse to the request for reports 
from the libraries on food publicity 
work, there came a large number of 
most interesting and inspiring state- 
ments. Especially helpful to us all 
is the universal spirit of eagerness to 
do whatever is possible in this work. 
It is this which brings up to the 
same high plane the wider opportun- 
ities of the larger cities and the en- 
thusiastic and deeply patriotic ef- 
forts of even the few in the smallest 
places. We would gladly print all 
the reports if space permitted. 
Many are summarized in the Round 
the circle department of this issue. 
Practically all the original letters 
have been forwarded to Washington 
as a part of the report of the work 
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in Wisconsin for the first half of this 
year. The Food Administration will 
look forward to another fine re- 
sponse to the next call. Especially 
it may be remembered that it is not 
only the statement of the unusual ef- 
fort that is wanted. Even more im- 
portant is that word from every li- 
brary which shall show that each 
one—without a single exception—is 
doing what is possible to teach its 
own community that Food Will Win 
the War. 


Food exhibits at the fairs. It is 
the present intention of the Food 
Administration to gain as much pub- 
licity as possible this year from ex- 
hibits at the many local fairs. It is 
probable that the public libraries, 
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and especially those at the places 
where the larger fairs are held, can 
be of much assistance in this work. 
Let each one be prepared to assist 
when this call comes. 


Library round tables. Perhaps a 
word of explanation is due our Wis- 
consin libraries in this matter. 
Three round tables have been held, 
but the unusual conditions of the win- 
ter, and particularly the very diffi- 
cult transportation problems in- 
volved, have made it impossible to 
hold other meetings that were con- 
templated at the time of the an- 
nouncements made at Green Bay last 
year. It is hoped that it may be 
possible to extend the program for 
the coming year. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Milwaukee, October 9-11th, 1918 


In the June number of the Bulletin 
appeared the tentative program of tne 
State Library Association. As this 
number of the Bulletin goes to press, 
nothing has happened to make neces- 
sary any change in this program. The 
Executive Board hopes that every libra- 
rian in the state will find something in 
it—yes, many things in it—so worth 
while that she will feel that she cannot 
afford to miss the meeting. Remember 
that through the question box provided 
in each Round Table meeting it is your 
privilege to start discussion on any 
topic in which you are interested. It is 
also hoped that no one will wait to pay 
her dues until she comes to the meet- 
ing nor will wait until she receives a 
delinquent notice after August Ist. 
The committee wishes to send as few 
notices this year as possible, in order 
to save postage and stationery and so 
have more money for speakers. 


The war has taught us to do every- 
think in a big way, and yet make every 
effort count as much as possible. Li- 
braries have an increasingly important 
part to play in the winning of the war. 
Come and find out how your fellow- 
workers in the profession are meeting 
the new demands upon them, and thus 
make your every effort count to the ut- 
most. Let the 1918 meeting be the 
biggest in the history of the Associa- 
tion. The Association needs you and 
you need the Association. 


Standardization of Libraries and Certi- 
fication of Librarians 


Booth. A debtor to his profession. 
Pub. Lib. 22:5. Jan., 1917. 

Johnston. Should libraries be under 
the general civil service of the 
state or have a separate civil serv- 
ice organization? A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin. July 1917. 
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The merit system in library appoint- 
ments: a report of the New York 
committee on the merit system in 
library appointments. Lib. Jour., 
41:811. Nov. 1916. 

Windsor. Standardization of libraries 
and certification of librarians. Lib. 
Jour., 42:719. Sept. 1917. 

A reading of the above articles will 
give one the progress of the A. L. A. 
committee on this subject and the 
thought in other states. 

Mary A. Smith, 

Chairman Com. on Standardization. 


Concerning County Libraries 


Let’s read up about them so as to 
refresh our memories, as we all want to 
talk, and listen, intelligently, when this 
important topic is discussed at the W. 
L. A. meeting this fall. 

A general idea of the history, scope 
and present status of the county library 
is found under this caption in the Li- 
brary Journal of April, 1917. The 
writer, Mr. Joseph Wheeler, has served 
as librarian of a county library in 
California. So this article also tells 
how the county library works in that 
state. 

In the August, 1915, World’s Work, 
there is another comprehensive article 
on the county library, entitled The 
spread of county libraries, by W. A. 
Dyer. It includes a description of the 
Brumback library of Van Wert county, 
Ohio. 

A bit of good reading is the report 
of the Umatilla County library for 
1914, 715 and ’16. This useful library 
is located at Pendleton, Oregon. No 
doubt the librarian will send you a copy 
of the report. 

If you want a whole book on the sub- 
ject, read The county library. You can 
borrow this from the University Exten- 
sion Division. 

A summary of county library laws 
will be found in Public Libraries, Janu- 


ary 1917. The March, 1917, issue con-: 
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tains an editorial—The county library 
idea, that cites the differences and best 
points in the county library laws of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The South 
Dakota law is given in Library Journal, 
May, 1917, the Michigan law in the 
June, 1917, issue. 

While there are other references, it 
is not necessary to make an exhaustive 
list here. If we read one or two of the 
above we will have a clear idea of the 
county library and its usefulness to 
Wisconsin. 

We will all bring something to tne 
discussion of county libraries, won’t 
we? 

Ada J. McCarthy. 


Nominating Committee 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation, May 15th, 1918, the following 
persons were chosen to act on the Nom- 
inating Committee: 

Miss Deborah Martin, Green Bay, 
chairman. 

Miss Laura M. Olsen, Eau Claire. 

Miss Cora Frantz, Kenosha. 

Miss Margaret A. Crawford, Mineral 
Point. 

Miss Jessie Bingham, Rhinelander. 


SECOND CAMP LIBRARIES CAM- 
PAIGN 


The War Service Committee of the 
American Library Association an- 
nounces that a second campaign for 
funds will be held early in the winter, 
probably in November. It will be nec- 
essary to raise $3,000,000 to intensify 
and expand the present service; to 
purchase books for old and new camps, 
stations, etc.; to replace books worn out 
by use; to furnish many trained libra- 
rians for service in connection with the 
selection, distribution and use of books; 
to provide library buildings in France 
and probable additional buildings in 
United States. 
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WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


Our Flag 


I pledge allegiance to my Flag, 

And to the republic for which it stands, 
One nation indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all. 


This pledge, which was originated by 
the American Flag Association to be 
given daily in public schools, with a 
salute to the flag, has come into such 
general use that no American citizen 
can be silent when it is repeated. As 
it is not printed in many books, it is 
quoted here in full. The pledge 
and directions for the salute in 
schools are given in the Wisconsin 
Memorial Day Annual for 1917, page 
39. This is issued by the State Super- 
intendent of Schools and is invaluable 
to every public library in Wisconsin. 

In addition to the references given 
in the Bulletin, February 1918, page 41, 
we suggest that every library keep on 
file the Flag Circular issued by the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., which gives 
usage in displaying our flag. The full 
text of this circular is given in the 
Official Bulletin, July 2, 1917, p. 8. In 
Flag Day, by R. H. Schauffler, Moffat, 
Yard and Co. 1912, there is much fine 
material, but for the modern spirit one 
must use a later publication. 


Women’s Work in England 


Readers of the Bulletin recognized in 
Helen Fraser, author of Women and 
War Work, listed in last month’s Book 
selection department the speaker re- 
ferred to in War notes for librarians in 
March. The book is an amplification 
of her lecture and should reach every 
woman in America as a record of work 
that English women have done and 
which American women must do. The 
message is epitomized in the title page 


quotation from Kipling’s For all we 
have and are: 


No easy hopes or lies 

Shall lead us to our goal; 

But iron sacrifice 

Of Body, Will and Soul. 
There is but one task for all, 
For each one life to give. 

Who stands if Freedom fall? 


Quite different from Miss Fraser’s re- 
strained style, but carrying to Ameri- 
can women the same appeal, is An Eng- 
lish-Woman’s Message by Mrs. A. Bur- 
nett-Smith, in the June Atlantic. Packed 
with concrete facts, as is Miss Fraser’s, 
Mrs. Burnett-Smith’s message is per- 
sonal and impassioned, an entreaty to 
“wake to the fact that the whole world 
has its eyes turned in travail and in 
sorrow, but also in hope and in confi- 
dence, to those shores and to the flag 
which has stood so long for liberty and 
freedom.” 


Women’s Work in America 


Following American war work in 
books and periodicals one observes that 
its field is broadening rapidly. From 
serving on a Red Cross committee to 
working in a munitions factory is a 
radical step which some of our women 
must have taken already for the Off- 
cial Bulletin, June 7, p. 11, states that 
“the placement of 44,471 women in in- 
dustries throughout the United States 
by the newly organized women’s divi- 
sion is announced by the United States 
Department of Labor Employment Serv- 
ice’; June 13, p. 20 the Committee on 
Public Information gives a detailed re- 
port of the organization of women in 
gas mask plants; June 12, p. 14, the 
Army Ordnance Department announces 
the policy of eyual pay for equal work 
done by women filling the places of men 
in war industries; June 13, p. 12 the 
War Industries Board makes an appeal 
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for women to enlist as employment 
managers in war industries. ‘‘Several 
free college courses have been opened 
to women and Mary B. Gilson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, widely known as an indus- 
trial employment expert, has come to 
Washington to assist in the recruiting 
of women for these courses.” Libra- 
rians will be interested to know that 
previous to entering industrial employ- 
ment work Miss Gilson was a member 
of our profession, for nine years the 
able librarian of a branch of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

In the index of Managing a Business 
in War Time, listed this month in the 
Book selection department, there are 48 
references to women in industry. 


Service Flags 


Full information as to the origin and 
usage of the service flag is given in the 
Official Bulletin May 25, 1918, page 12. 
The writer, General Nathan William 
MacChesney, states that the ‘‘memoran- 
dum has been prepared from the best 
available information—not as an offi- 
cial, authoritative statement, but to 
answer inquiries and for the informa- 
tion and guidance of those who may de- 
sire to follow it.” 

The flag was designed by R. L. Queis- 
ser of Cleveland, Ohio, and first used 
in East Cleveland. As its use was offi- 
cially recognized by the city and then 
by the state and the practice bade fair 
to spread over the country, Mr. Queis- 
ser decided to patent it, which was done 
November 6, 1917, since when he has 
given to the Red Cross one half the 
royalties from its sale. 

Discussion in Congress and in the 
press as to the propriety of the patent 
has not checked the flag’s acceptance by 
the families of soldiers and sailors, and 
it is not only a familiar sight but it 
bears a legend which all men may and 
should read. It remains for libraries 
to bring before their communities the 
rules for usage in order that there shall 
be no lack of uniformity or understand- 
ing, causing the flag’s message to be 
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misinterpreted. A poem inspired by a 
little star in the window of the house 
across the way appeared in Current 
Opinion, March 1918, page 211, re- 
printed from the New York Sun. This 
might be used in a local paper to at- 
tract attention to the statement that the 
Official Bulletin article can be read at 
the library. 


Speaking of the Official Bulletin 


Even the Government now pleads for 
fuller use of this day spring of informa- 
tion, which by its punctual habits ac- 
quires a familiarity which in some 
cases breeds lack of appreciation. 
Familiarity which has that effect is su- 
perficial, for no one who has really 
used the Official Bulletin as a library 
tool fails to appreciate it. The govern- 
ment reports that numberless questions 
are received daily which have been an- 
swered in its pages. Could such a 
question go from a Wisconsin town? 
If so, something is lacking in the ad- 
ministration of the local library. By 
means of publicity every citizen may be 
made aware that its pages furnish full 
information on all the great questions 
of the war as well as minor ones such 
as the itinerary of the French Blue 
Devils (June 10, 11), the wrapping of 
newspapers for mailing to France (June 
4), the need of cheerful letters from 
home as cure for shell shock (June 4). 

A weekly index appears in each Sat- 
urday issue. An annual index for 
1917 appeared in the issue for January 
31, 1918. In the issue of June 4, 1918 
appears an index for May 1918, but no 
other monthly indexes have been pub- 
lished at this date. 


Camp Libraries 


Originally appearing in the New York 
Tribune the following poem has been 
reprinted in Public Libraries and in sev- 
eral other library publications. It is 
again reprinted here to make sure that 
it reaches every librarian in this state, 
and through them all owners and lov- 
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ers of books. When we carry to every 
citizen the idea embodied in the first 
verse, we shall not stand eighteenth in 
even a partial or tentative list of states 
reporting to A. L. A. War Service Head- 
quarters the books collected for sol- 
diers, as we stand in the War Library 
Bulletin, April 6, p. 9. Librarians 
checking up that list will find too great 
a difference between Wisconsin and the 
surrounding states. To be sure, our 
books were not all in, but neither were 
those from other states. Are collec- 
tion boxes still out and still advertised? 
They are in Chicago, and are still given 
publicity in Chicago papers. Illinois 
stood fifth in the list above noted. Li- 
braries reporting the highest propor- 
tionate figures have collected a great 
number of books through schools. 


For the Soldiers 


“Neither will I offer . . . that which cost 
me nothing.” 


I send my books to you, O brave men bear- 
ing 
The world’s great burden with undaunted 
eyes, 
For in some little way would I be sharing 
Your spirit of unquestioning sacrifice. 


And these books were my loves; I held each 
dearly, 
Even as another holds his wife and child; 
Or as a friend whose wisdom counsels 
clearly ; 
Or as some kindly wizard who beguiled 


Long winter evenings with his magic passes, 
Transforming gray to gold, and sigh to 
song; 
Who poured red wine from seeming empty 
glasses, 
And waved across life’s screen a gay, fair 
throng. 


Here was a sprightly Ariel, transporting 
Around the world my spirit, fleet as his; 
Here went I with young Cupid brave, a-court- 

ing, 
' Forgot my loneliness in lovers’ bliss. 


Here are my poets’ who, above wild discord, 
Heard Truth’s unfaltering voice ring high 
and clear: 
Who followed Beauty—left on earth the rec- 
ord 
That her white soul enfolds us, now and 
here. 
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So take my books, with all their varied 
graces— 
The prophet’s sight, the poet’s ecstasy, 
I shall not grieve to see their empty places 
If they are half to you they were to me. 
—F. I. B. 


At Camp Robinson 


There is at Camp Robinson, near 
Sparta, a considerable number of troops 
from Camp Grant engaged in artillery 
drill. A supply of library books was 
brought with these troops from the A. 
L. A. library at Camp Grant, and with 
some books already in the Y. M. C. A. 
building there, made up the nucleus of 
a fair library collection. This collec- 
tion has been added to by sending to 
Camp Robinson the books received as 
gifts in certain places, and prepared for 
A. L. A. library use. 

A recent visit to the camp brought 
the information that the present neeas 
are for good modern fiction, accounts of 
travel, especially in France, text books 
in mathematics (algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry), and texts for easy 
French reading. 

This is simply the evidence of the sol- 
diers here in our own state. Some 


have said: “We-can get more books 
from our people if they are going to 
Camp Robinson.” But all our soldiers 


want books—need books. Whether the 
books received as gifts go to Camp Rob- 
inson, or to Texas, or Georgia, or across 
the seas, they are all doing a fine work. 
Make your patrons realize this fact, and 
every library can report soon a big !n- 
crease in the gifts of books. 


Additional Libraries Which Have Col- 
lected Books for Soldiers 


The names of the following libraries 
should be added to this list. Perhaps 
this explanation is mecessary. The 
name of each library has appeared in 
the list but once. Book collections are 
being made continually and we are not 
attempting to give a cumulative up-to- 
date report on every library. Further, 
the names of libraries included in this 
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‘list in May and June have been those 
only of libraries reporting since the 
present drive started in March, and 
which have shipped their book collec- 
tions in accordance with the A. L. A. 
instructions. The lists do not purport 
to give totals as to any books collected 
before that time, nor as to books which 
were collected in a few cases and 
shipped without definite instructions 
from headquarters. 


| aoe eae ee ree 61 
i MUR oe eee 80 
MBBAWA 22266. -ecsussncoe 50 
BURIUR: cnc eeeeeeee aces 100 
TOMED  cceoceesseeee cee 270 
Present total of books collected 
in Wistonsin 2.2.56 c50-0c5s 50,055 
Food 


Food will not win the war if one of 
us fails to do his part. The fine reports 
submitted by Wisconsin librarians to 
the State Library Publicity Committee 
Chairman for his June report. to Mr. 
Hoover are condensed in ’Round the 
Circle and constitute an admirable and 
stimulating record of work done. 

Food exhibits have proved so effec- 
tive as a method of awakening the 
housewives—and househusbands—to 
the need and methods of conserving 
and of stirring interest in the libraries’ 
resources on food and on all war ques- 
tions, that no patriotic librarian can 
omit this activity from her plans for 
reaching the community. But there 1s 
no use in stirring the public unless 
plenty of good printed matter is at 
hand. As a state we have a wealth of 
material, including many pamphlets giv- 
ing reliable recipes. Dane and Milwau- 
kee County Councils of Defense publish 
excellent recipe books. Circular 106, 
What shall we eat on Wheatless and 
Meatless Days published in May 1918 
by the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the University of Wisconsin, is a 
pamphlet of 44 pages, with an in- 
dex and some very helpful introduc- 
tory matter. This may be obtained in 
quantity for distribution by Wisconsin 
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libraries. The University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Bulletin, No. 64, 
Conservation Recipes and Suggestions is 
rather original and helpful in its ar- 
rangement and practical in its recipes. 

At food exhibits outside of libraries 
the singing of conservation songs 
adapted to popular war tunes has be- 
come a factor. These verses are dog- 
gerel, of course, but the singing helps 
keep things moving. The Study Club 
Department has a collection of such 
verses which have been used in food 
entertainments in another state and will 
lend them to Wisconsin libraries or 
clubs on request. 

Two beautiful colored food posters 
are numbers 13, Save the products of the 
land, and 17, This is what God gives us. 
Number 19, a black and white cartoon 
by Townsend, depicts French refugees, 
and bears the caption War rages in 
France. They cannot fight and raise food 
at the same time. These are obtainable 
from the Food Administration, State 
Capitol, Madison. 


A War Economy in the Crucible 


Last fall the Newark (N. J.) Public 
Library adopted a new policy in regard 
to overdue books, discontinuing the 
sending of postal notices and depending 
upon borrowers to help the library econ- 
omize by returning books without spe- 
cial notice. Previous to the change no- 
tices were sent to borrowers, posted in 
the library and published in the papers. 
A copy of this notice appeared in Public 
Libraries, November 1917, and at least 
three Wisconsin libraries immediately 
adopted the plan, using as publicity the 
exact wording of the Newark notice. 

January 30 to February 16, 1918, 
the Newark Library held Overdue Book 
Week, distributing colored circulars 
asking the public to cooperate in the 
effort to recover books. This was re- 
ported in Library Journal, April 1918, 
p. 294, since which, while no such in- 
tensive effort has been reported in Wis- 
consin, the local papers have contained 
more or less library publicity materia’ 


. 
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urging the return of books long over- 
due. 

Since the change in postal rates in- 
stituted in November 1917, many li- 
braries all over the country have dis- 
continued sending postal overdue no- 
tices, while others have adopted the pri- 
vate mailing card authorized by the 
government, subject to third class post- 
age rate of one cent. These cards must 
conform to government rules as to size 
and wording and must bear no writing 
but address. The requirements may be 
found in U. S. Official Postal Guide, 
November 1917, p. 8. Such a card is 
used in Menomonie, Wisconsin, and an- 
other, used at Kansas City, (Mo.) Pub- 
lic Library is reproduced in Library 
Journal, April, 1918, p. 294. Full copy 
of either will be furnished any Wiscon- 
sin library on application to the editor 
of War Notes. 

The Newark plan saves cards, postage 
and time used in sending out overdue 
notices. The other plan saves time 
only. Which brings the best results? 
It is a clear question of profit and loss, 


to be decided only by careful computa-- 


tion of the cost of time spent in over- 
due book drives plus the cost of books 
never returned and perhaps replaced, 


‘as against the cost of time, card stock 


and postage in sending out the regular 
notices. Economy grows more impera- 
tive daily, and the pages of this depart- 
ment are open to a discussion of this 
question. We should be grateful for 
reports of practical experience or for 
expressions of opinion, to be discussed 
in our next number, October 1918, in 
time to form a basis for policies and 
practice in next winter’s work. 


The Children 


In the June Bulletin the Appleton 
Public Library reports that ‘‘while 
women are doing less reading, the num- 
ber of children using the library is 
double what it was last year’. The first 
mentioned fact we deplore and hope to 
rectify by reading to Red Cross groups. 
The second is gratifying, for that more 
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children shall read and read the best 
books is one of the things we must 
strive for as a part of our national serv- 
ice. 

Reading the War Library Bulletin or 
the letters from camps published in 
Public Libraries one is deeply impressed 
by the kind of books in demand, books 
which educate. Note the list from 
Camp Custer on page 281 of the June 
Public Libraries, or the story from Camp 
Grant on page 282 of the same issue. 
These young men are eager for knowl- 
edge, let it be general history, war his- 
hory, the French language, the devel- 
opment of will power or any other sub- 
ject on which mankind thinks. 

Camp life quickly gives prominence 
to the value of education. Promotion 
demands it. Keeping up your end with 
the other fellows draws upon all that 
you ever learned or read, for the level- 
ing impetus of army life is upward. 

The boys who have gone will not all 
come back and those who come back 
will not all be able to carry responsi- 
bilities. On whom then, will these fall? 
On those very boys who are in school 
now, who come to our libraries for 
books. Have we done all we could for 
their older brothers? Are we giving 
these younger ones, with grave cares 
so imminent, the best guidance in our 
power? Never has the quality of chil- 
dren’s reading been so important, never 
has the necessity for right education 
been so patent. 

Educational publications are full of 
material on school and war. A fine ar- 
ticle by P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, may be found 
in Teaching, No. 41, published by the 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 
The State Board of Education of Mas- 
sachusetts (Boston, Mass.) has engaged 
Arthur W. Dunn to assist in a practical 
program of civic education and issues 
some special bulletins on training for 
citizenship. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
has prepared a book on citizenship for 
use in elementary schools, following the 
program of community civics outlined 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education. It 
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is called What to do for Uncle Sam and 
is published by A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. Although primarily intended 
for class room use it is written in a 
familiar style, in the second person, is 
well illustrated by photographs and is 
recommended for purchase by Wiscon- 
sin libraries. 


Rehabilitation 


Carry On: a magazine on the recon- 
struction of disabled soldiers and sailors 
is the title of an informing periodical 
issued by the government, the first 
number .appearing June, 1918. It is 
prefaced by a message from the Sur- 
geon General, U S. Army, as follows: 

The Medical Department of the Army 
will “CARRY ON” in the medical and train- 
ing treatment of the disabled soldiers until 
he is cured or as nearly cured as his dis- 
abilities permit. We shall try to do our pari 
in his restoration to health efficiently, with 
the belief that the wounded and sick soldie1 
shall have the opportunity to return to civii 
life capable of pursuing a career of useful- 
ness. This will enable him to enjoy the 
freedom and happiness afforded by world 
wide democracy for which he has given his 
all. 

(Signed) M. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 

June 12, 1918. 

The circulation of this magazine will 
be confined to those who are interested 
in the reconstruction of our disabled 
soldiers and sailors, and to such it is 
sent gratis. From the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office we learn that Wisconsin li- 
braries will be regarded as in that 
class, and we hope that many will take 
advantage of the opportunity. Address 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Attention 
Editor Carry On, Washington, D. C. 

At the American Library Association 
conference in Saratoga, George H. 
Locke, librarian at Toronto, said that 
in Canada one no longer reads of the 
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causes or psychology of the war, nor 
even many of the personal narratives 
which bring so vividly to mind the 
friends whom one once met daily but 
will not meet again here. It is the dis- 
abled men whom one does meet now 
and will meet here later, for whose 
sake one reads all that is printed on 
rehabilitation of soldiers and_ sailors. 
Canada also has a periodical on this 
subject called Reconstruction, published 
by the Department of Soldiers Civil Re- 
establishment, Ottawa, Canada. 


Carry On 


This is not a dull season nor a vaca- 
tion period in national service at the 
front and we dare not relax productive 
effort in our home service. Let us ask 
ourselves some questions. 


Has the library the best and latest material 
on war subjects? 
Why we are at war 
The administration of the war 
Camp welfare 
Food 
Red cross, including Civilian Relief 
National, state and local Council of De- 
fense 
The campaign for nurses 
Rehabilitation 
Americanization 
Child welfare, 
struction 
Funds—Liberty Loan, War Saving and 
Thrift Stamps 
Is the librarian reading 
books and pamphlets on the war 
the Official Bulletin 
War Library Bulletin 
Food Notes for Librarians 
Public Libraries, war section 
Library Journal, war section 
Does she keep the camp library book drive 
going? 
Is she in touch with local national serv- 
ice workers? 
Is she using publicity persistently to get 
her material used? 
Can she wear a badge showing that she is 
contributing to war funds? 


looking toward recon- 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Final examinations June 5 to 11 
closed the work of the semester. The 
last weeks of study were busy ones, 
with the completion of the various 
courses, final problems, and bibliograph- 
ies. The course in Current Topics was 
concluded with able addresses by Dean 
Birge on the Ideals and Standards of the 
University of Wisconsin and Mr. C. P. 
Cary, Sup’t of Public Instruction, on 
Schools and Libraries. 

Commencement occurred on the 
evening of June 12, and was made no- 
table by its speaker, Prof. Richard 
Green Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, who took for his subject Fic- 
tion as an Independent Interpretation of 
Life. The exercises were held in the 
auditorium of the city library to accom- 
modate the large attendance of guests 
who completely filled’ the hall. The 
decorations of flags and flowers were 
appropriate. Thirty-one students were 
graduated and all but five have accepted 
permanent positions for next year. 
Preceding the exercises a class supper 
was given at the capital café, with fifty- 
one covers for the faculty, the students, 
and their guests. A class picnic was 
given for the faculty and students on 
June 1 at Turvillwood. 

As the Bulletin goes to press the sum- 
mer session is opening with an enroll- 
ment of 34 students. 


Alumni Notes 


Dorothy Kautz, 1911, died in Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 11. She had been 
acting as secretary in the office of the 
state director of the Red Cross and was 
under appointment for work in France, 
when she was taken ill with scarlet 
fever. 

Ella Mabel Smith, 1911, was married 
June 18 to Mr. Earle B. Williams at 
Seattle, Wash. Miss Smith has been on 
the staff of the Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library. 


Marion E. Potts, 1912, who has been 
assistant in the Municipal library in the 
extension division of the University of 
Wisconsin has resigned to accept a gov- 
ernment position in the statistical de- 
partment of the shipping board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. y 

Mrs. Jessie L. Luther, 1913, refer- 
ence librarian at the Calgary (Alberta) 
Public Library, has been elected to a 
similar position in the Superior ( Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Lavina Stewart, 1913, cataloguer at 
the University of Wyoming has been 
chosen for similar work at Grinnell 
College for next year. 

Ferne L. Congdon, 1914, has been 
appointed cataloguer in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. Since gradua- 
tion she has been on the staff of the 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 

Earl H. Davis, 1914, in a recent let- 
ter from “Somewhere in France” re- 
minds us that he has been over there 
almost a year. He hints at some of 
the hardships of the great spring drive, 
but the finest spirit to win is upper- 
most. 

“We have seen and experienced a 
great deal and have come to know what 
it means to effect a retreat in the face 
of the enemy, leaving behind many of 
our belongings and former comforts, but 
even so we are happy to go on once 
more and to help in furthering the 
work to a successful end. We have 
gone from task to task, in work not to 
our liking and still little complaint is 
heard. We are here, then there, and 
it’s all the same for we have learn’t to 
know it’s a part of the job. Our les- 
sons, however, reach further back even 
to our former homes, work, and its 
associations. ' We all love them more 
and many a man will be glad to apply 
himself as never before.” 

Estber Friedel, 1914, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Public 
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Schools of Brisbee, Arizona, beginning 
July 1. She has been engaged in chil- 
dren’s work in Brooklyn for the last 
two years. 

Doris M. Hanson, 1914, was married 
June 14 to Lieut. William H. Davidson 
of the 5th U. S. Calvary, stationed at 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas. Mrs. David- 
son has been high school librarian at 
El Paso for several years. 

Lottie Nell Ingram, 1914, has been 
elected librarian of the Wellington 
(Kansas) Public Library, resigning her 
position as reference librarian in tne 
Superior (Wis.) Public Library. 

W. Phillip Shatts, 1914, is with the 
War Department, Committee on Classi- 
fication of Personnel in the Army. His 
address is 62 Washington St., Newark, 
N. J. The committee is ‘preparing 
trade tests and installing these tests in 
the army camps for the purpose of test- 
ing a man’s trade ability, classifying 
him, and placing him in that place in 
the army where he can be of the largest 
service. Such a system will make it 
possible (1) to send expert men where 
experts are needed, (2) to put every 
man that enters the army into that 
place where his training and experience 
will be of the largest service, and (3) 
when demobilization comes, to place 
every man in qa good position in the in- 
dustry where he can continue his voca- 
tion and have opportunity for advance- 
ment, and finally it will help to stand- 
ardize our very uncertain industrial and 
labor situation.” 

Julia C. Stockett, 1914, field libra- 
rian of the South Dakota Library Com- 
mission, has been giving courses in the 
use of books at Teachers Institutes in 
the state. 

Alma P. Brunsell, 1915, was married 
June 19 to Mr. William A. Sumner of 
Madison, Wis. 

Charlotte Clark, 1917, who has been 
taking the course for children’s libra- 
rians at Cleveland, has been elected 
children’s librarian of the Chisholm 
(Minn.) Public Library. 

Alice Lyons, 1917, has been offered a 
position for next year in the children’s 
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department of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

Blanche B. Shelp, 1917, has received 
appointment as librarian of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. For the past year 
she was librarian and taught office 
methods in the Scudder School, New 
York City. 

Ruth H. Tobey, 1917, will remain as 
first assistant in the Normal School Li- 
brary in Cleveland. 

Josephine Clarke, 1918, has been ap- 
pointed senior assistant in the Branch 
Department, New York Public Library. 

Maude V. Dickinson, 1918, will or- 
ganize the Marathon County Training 
School Library, Wausau, Wis., during 
the summer. 

Marie Houston, 1918, will serve as 
reviser for the Summer Session of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Mary R. Kobetich, 1918, has been 
appointed assistant reference librarian, 
Seattle Public Library. 


Wisconsin Library School in War Work 


Overseas service 
Earl H. Davis, 1914 
Charles K. Morison, ex-1915 
Charles S. Moyse, ex-1915 
Stewart S. Williams, 1915 


Camps or hospital libraries 

M. S. Dudgeon, Director, field repre- 
sentative, Camp Libraries 

Michael R. Barton (Summer school) 
assistant, Camp Perry, Great Lakes 
Naval Station 

Kathleen Calhoun, 1913, Dept. of 
soldiers’ civil re-establishment, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 

Elizabeth Eckel, 1912, assistant, 
Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Marion Humble, 1913, A. L. A., head- 
quarters staff, Washington 

Kathryn Sharp, 1914, assistant, 
American Library Association, New 
York Dispatch Office 

Gertrude Thiebaud, 1912, base hospi- 
tal librarian, Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C. 


——————— 
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Federal offices at Washington 
Marjorie F. Carlton, 1917 
Fannie Cox, 1914 
Winnifred Coffin (Summer School) 
Mildred Dean (Summer School) 
Josephine Haley, 1911 
Agnes King, 1914 
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Maude LeRoy, 1912 

Marion E. Potts, 1912 

Emily N. Richie, 1917 

W. Phillip Shatts, 1914 

Helen Smith (Summer School) 
Martha L. Williams (Summer School) 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Reports for this month deal almost wholly with the activities of Wisconsin 
libraries in the food conservation campaign. They have been compiled from 
reports received by Mr. Lester, Chairman of the Library Publicity Committee, in 
so far as these statements supplement the records which have been printed in the 
Bulletin, Further contributions are desired, so that due credit may be given every 
library and also in order that all may profit from the suggestions each can furnish. 


Appleton. These are some of the 
things that have been done by the li- 
brary in the food campaign: ‘“‘We have 
put the food posters in the most con- 
spicuous places in the library; we have 
a special bulletin board with attractive 
material on food conservation and a 
special table in a conspicuous place with 
recipe books and food conservation bul- 
letins, thus making great effort to bring 
these to the notice of patrons; we have 
circulated a large number. Lists on 
gardening and poultry have been pub- 
lished and food conservation material 
advertised in the local papers.” 

The library was used by the Home 
Service Section of the Red Cross for its 
course and also for individual lectures. 

Augusta. The public library organ- 
ized in 1912 and supported chiefly by 
entertainments is now receiving $150 
from the village and has been moved 
into better quarters. For several years 
the library occupied a corner of the vil- 
lage hall. The collection has been in- 
creased during the past year by several 
gifts of books. 

Burlington. The woman’s study club 
conducted another bird record contest 
this spring under the direction of the 
librarian. A collection of bird pictures, 
loaned by the Library Commission were 
found most useful in helping the chil- 
dren to identify the birds. Over 200 


birds were identified. The first prize 
was won by a boy in the sixth grade 
with 87 birds correctly named. The 
second and third by a seventh grade 
boy and a fifth grade girl, with 83 and 
82 respectively. These contests are 
awaking a great interest in birds. 
Chippewa Falls. The library has 
kept a food bulletin board, displaying 
two or three posters at a time together 
with tested recipes and lists of books 
and magaine articles; many people have 
have copied the recipes thus displayed. 
Brodhead. Following is a report of 
the librarian’s efforts to be of uSe In 
the food campaign: 
“From the beginning of the campaign 
I have kept large posters most of the 
time on the street bulletin boards at the 
Post Office, and at the library, chang- 
ing them from time to time, calling at- 
tention to the need for food conserva- 
tion and to the material offered at the 
library. Occasional newspaper no- 
tices have been used. In the library I 
have made a practice of calling visitors’ 
attention to food and canning bulletins, 
which have been constantly displayed. 
“Barly this spring I asked the Eng- 
lish teacher at the High school to as- 
sign food and fuel conservation themes 
to her classes, to be used for an exhibit 
at the library. Having every inch of 
bulletin space in use, I borrowed twv 
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large bulletin boards from school for 
this exhibit, and set them up in con- 
spicuous places. I asked some of the 
young people in and out of High school 
to make colored posters for this and 
for the food exhibit of various corn 
breads and muffins, contributed by the 
High school domestic science depart- 
ment, by women, some living in town 
and some in the country, and also py 
the local bakery, which sent a very at- 
tractive exhibit of corn flour bread. 
With this I displayed for free distribu- 
tion government bulletins and individ- 
ual recipes of the articles shown. 

“T have constantly displayed govern- 
ment bulletins, and posters, in every 
available place in the library. I have 
one table immediately in front of the 
entrance, near the charging desk, de- 
voted to a display of new war books 
and pamphlets, including all the best 
food pamphlets and garden books or a 
have. I keep a big jar of flowers or a 
blossoming plant on this table, and I 
borrowed from the Relief Corps a big 
silk flag and standard, to stand by it, 
so the little display catches the eye at 
once. 

“For our food exhibit, which was 
confined to the use of substitute flours, 
I gave up the most popular reading 
table in the library, put up a ‘row of 
colored picture posters back of it, and 
decorated the table with the prettiest 
flowers I could get. The domestic 
science department opened the exhibit 
with an interesting display, accom- 
panied with piles of manifolded recipes 
for free distribution. As fast as I 
could find out from visitors which sub- 
stitute flour troubled them most, ana 
which they had best success with, I 
asked for samples of the successes and 
made typewritten copies of the recipe, 
with the donor’s name, for free distribu- 
tion. Then [I either found someone 
who had successfully used the trouble- 
some substitute, or some good cook who 
was willing to experiment with it and 
exhibit a successful result, with recipe. 
In every instance without exception I 
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met with the finest spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the women. 

“TI telephoned to a large country club 
of women, on the day of their meeting, 
asking them to talk it over and send in 
contributions that would be helpful, 
and we received from them several good 
exhibits sent by parcel post, with re- 
cipes. We gave out hundreds of re- 
cipes, and people are still sending to 
the library for them. 

“We kept the exhibit on two weeks 
and three days, and then reluctantly 
withdrew it to make room for other 
work. We have been asked to repeat it 
soon, and also to hold a canning and 
drying exhibit, which we are planning 


to do. It was without doubt a real 
service to the community, and worth 
the effort.” 


Eau Claire. At a conference of the 
Domestic Science teachers of Normal, 
County training and High _ schools, 
called by the librarian, an _  inten- 
sive food conservation campaign was 
planned and carried out during the 
week of February 10-16. “This,” 
writes the librarian, ‘“‘was widely adver- 
tised through the press, moving picture 
houses, the schools, and churches. A 
food exhibit was prepared by the teach- 
ers and pupils and displayed at the li- 
brary. On Monday there were meat- 
sparing dishes; on Tuesday, meatless; 
on Wednesday, wheatless; on Thursday, 
sugar-saving dishes, and on Friday, fat 
saving foods and desserts of which Mr. 
Hoover would approve. Recipes, with 
directions for making and cost, were 
given. Daily newspaper articles told of 
each day’s specialty and emphasized the 
necessity for the conservation of a par- 
ticular kind of food. More requests for 
recipes came than we could supply, so 
the following week we ran them in the 
local papers. The club women worked 
with us. On a Saturday afternoon, 
samples of the most successful war 
breads were served by them. Later 
they had a display of prepared foods 
and substitutes in down town store win- 
dows. The recipes for the dishes were 
distributed through the library. Let- 
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ters to the pastors and school children, 
.Slides in the motion picture houses ana 
several short talks given there brought 
the problem before many, who might 
not otherwise have been reached. 
“Since our week of concentrated ef- 
forts, we have had frequent newspaper 
articles on food conservation, notices 
and annotations of new pamphlets to be 
had for the asking, together with re- 
cipes contributed from time to time by 
women interested in our work. We 
had a splendid exhibit of vegetables 
canned last summer by methods de- 
scribed in state and government bulle- 
tins. 
We have been distributing quantities of 
literature obtained from state and gov- 
ernment agencies received directly or 
through the local University Extension 
Division, the County agricultural agent, 
and the County Council of Defense.’’ 
To bring home more vividly the great 
need of books for the soldiers, the li- 
brary had a float representing a camp 
library in the Memorial Day parace. 


Evansville. The library auditorium 
was used for baby registration and 
weighing. 

Fennimore. The library has sold 35 
copies of the Dane County Wheatless 
Recipes. 


Fond du Lac. Figures show that of 
the 3,089 children enrolled in the 
grades of the public and parochial 
schools, 1,375, or 45% have library 
cards. Omitting the little folk of the 
first and second grades, the per cent 
jumps to 60. The increase by grade 
is steady, rising from 4.6% in the first 
grade to 67% in the eighth. 

Fox Lake. Owing to the fact that 
the callers at the library during after- 
noon hours for the past month have 
been almost entirely school children, 
the library board concluded that it 
would be sufficient service to the pub- 
lic to have the library opened only on 
Saturday afternoon, during the school 
vacation, and Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings. 


Grand Rapids. ‘Our potato exhibit 
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brarian. ‘‘We had a potato army with 
posters and distributed recipes for the 
food exhibited. Next week we expect 
to have a large food exhibit in the li- 
brary. The woman’s committee has or- 
ganized the city by wards, and all cap- 
tains and their lieutenants are to notify 
every family in the eight wards and 
urge them to attend the exhibit. This 
week we have a small exhibit in a store 
window; a map of the western front 
with location of allied armies indicatea 
with flags of the allied countries; a 
small poster, urging a larger use of 
maps, a small collection of the best 
“Tales from the trenches;”’ and a copy 
of the Official Bulletin with a note, tell- 
ing that the bulletin is received every 
morning. We shall change the location 
of flags every day, if possible, as news 
report warrant.” 

Two printed lists, entitled Tales from 
the Trenches and Red Cross Work, have 
been prepared by tne library. About 
200 were distributed at the local Chau- 
tauqua on the evening Pearson of the 
Princess Pats gave his lecture. Leaf- 
lets on food conservation were also dis- 
tributed by the library during the week. 

Green Bay. The heavy rains of the 
spring caused a flood in the children’s 
room, situated in the library basement, 
and may necessitate moving out for the 
summer. 

Hartford. The city council has 
voted to raise its annual appropriation 
to the library from $300 to $700. With 
this increase of $400 the library asso- 
ciation will be able to-equip a reading 
room in the High school building, ad- 
joining the present library quarters 
with the necessary chairs, tables, mag- 
azines, and papers and to keep it open 
at least five evenings of the week. 

Horicon. Frances Kovolski has been 
succeeded as librarian by Lillie Beck. 

Janesville. The librarian has sent 
the following statement: “A special 
corner has been set aside in our library 
for the food bulletins so that people 
have become accustomed to looking in 
the same place for this material. After 


was rather interesting,” writes the li- various experiments we have found that 
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the most satisfactory help that we can 
give people is the distribution of food 
bulletins, giving practical recipes. The 
editor of the daily paper has been kind 
about giving us a good place for notices 
in regard to these bulletins. In addi- 
tion to these notices we have printed 
lists and a paid display advertisement 
in regard to foods. The circulation of 
food bulletins we have found unsatis- 
factory. People either did not care to 
bother with them for a few days or they 
would not return them. 

“In the fall we had an exhibit of pos- 
ters on food conservation made by the 
school children under the direction or 
the drawing teacher. This brought the 
message to many homes in the city. 

Kenosha. These activities have been 
reported by the librarian. Hundreds of 
pamphiets on food conservation, such as 
How to use Barley, Ways of using Corn, 
Other Kinds of Bread, ete., have been dis- 
tributed to the women of the city. 
These were sent from the U. S. Food 
Administration and State Council of 
Defense. Recipes received from the 
Home Economics Department of the 
University of Wisconsin were posted on 
the bulletin board for the women to 
copy. The display of books on food 
conservation has a conspicuous place 
in the rotunda with attractive bulletins 
which are frequently exchanged. 

Lists of garden pbooks have’ been 
printed and distributed to promote in- 
terest in war gardens which will help 
in the food campaign, while a display 
of these books also attracts attention. 
Many new cook books and_ garden 
books were purchased for these dis- 
plays, and are very much in demand. 
The Kenosha Evening News has been 
very generous in printing articles and 
book lists. A vacant lot purchased for 
a new branch building was offered to 
to Columbus School for gardens. The 
Boys’ Working Reserve posters have 
had prominent nieces in the library. 

The board of directors has taken the 
first steps toward the erection of a 
branch library building on the West 
side. $10,000 have been invested in 
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bonds of the third liberty loan to start 
a sinking fund for the purpose. The 
new branch library is to be located on 
Elizabeth street at an estimated cost of 
$35,000, but no action will be taken 
until the close of the war. 

Laona. The library has moved into 
the new High school building, which 
provides a large reading room, a men’s 
smoking’ room, and a work room for 
the library. In April the town granted 
an appropriation of $1300 for the com- 
ing year, an increase of $100. Out of 
a population of 1200 the library regis- 
tration shows 763. Since the town has 
no newspaper, advertising is done 
wholly with posters. 

Manitowoc. ‘‘We have clipped mag- 
azines for economical food recipes and 
have mounted numerous special food 
pamphlets. We have advertised at the 
moving picture shows very extensively.” 

Marinette. John Cook has_ been 
elected president of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Stephenson Public Library. 

A home service class meets at the 
library four times a week, conducted 
by Louise Cottrell of the Red Cross 
Central Division. 

Marshfield. Food conservation activ- 
ities included a window display in a 
grocery store, prepared by the librarian, 
with books, pamphlets, posters, and 
copies of recipes, struck off from the 
library’s newspaper notice and distrib- 
uted both at the store and in the H- 
brary. This was follwed the next week 
by an exhibit at the library of actual 
war cookery, supplied by the Continua- 
tion school; posters, food notices, books, 
recipes, etc., have been displayed on 
bulletin board and book bin and 
changed frequently. Many free pamph- 
lets, obtained from the Food Adminis- 
tration, were distributed to all library 
patrons. 

Woman’s Committee had a food dem- 
onstrator from the state university who 
gave demonstrations in homes, both in 
town and in country districts, and all 
cooking, that was left over after her 
demonstration, was displayed at the li- 
brary with the recipe for the same and 
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other recipes recommended. Many 
people were attracted by the actual 
cooking and copied recipes and _ bor- 
rowed the war cook books which they 
found near the display. 

Food posters made by school children 
were on exhibition at the public library 
and created a great interest among the 
older people as well as the children 
themselves. 

Merrill. To quote from a report re- 
ceived: “Our work in the food conser- 
vation campaign has been principally 
the distribution of bulletins and recipes, 
secured from the local food board, wom- 
an’s committee and many other sources. 
We put this material into each book 
issued and reach in this way many of 
the country residents as we have a large 
rural circulation. The school children 
have made many of our posters, espe- 
cially those used in the potato cam- 
paign.”’ 

Milwaukee. The following account 
summarizes in part the library’s serv- 
ices in the food conservation campaign: 
“First, under publicity methods, we use 
a large bulletin board in the rotunda 
of the library, and on this we post all 
notices, ete. We have in this same ro- 
tunda a collection of all the posters in 
frames under swinging glass and they 
attract much attetnion. Our lecture 
room in the library is used almost con- 
stantly by clubs for lectures, confer- 
ences, etc. In the early spring, we 
conducted a series of lectures by the 
State Horticultural Society, supple- 
mented by local talent on garden mak- 
ing, especially on how to use backyards 
to supply the family needs. These 
were largely attended, and we distrib- 
uted a liberal supply of the publica- 
tions of the National War Garden Com- 
mission, War Vegetable Gardening and 
Home Storage of Vegetables, also Home 
Canning and Drying of Vegetables and 
Fruits. 

“Second, we have received and dis- 
tributed large numbers of gardening 
pamphlets published by the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, sending them di- 
rectly through the mails to the list of 
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people who attended the war garden 
conferences, and enclosing a set in each 
book drawn by a person, whose chotce 
indicated an interest in gardening sub- 
jects. We printed special lists of books 
on gardening, food conservation, and 
the preparation of foods for the table. 
We have cooperated with the Boys’ 
Working Reserve, sending books to 
each city boy who goes out to the coun- 
try to work.” 

J. V. Cargill, assistant librarian, was 
granted leave of absence for two 
months work in the library at Camp 
Grant. 

Oconomowoc. The official recipe 
books have been sold in large numbers, 
the merchants, selling substitutes, send 
their customers to the library for the 
books. One lecture has been given in 
the library room on wheatless and meat- 
less menus. 

The Oconomowoc Library Association 
at their quarterly meeting voted to 
transfer their property to the city. 
Through the efforts of this association, 
Oconomowoc has been provided with a 
library for the past twenty-five years. 

Oconto. The librarian in complying 
with the request for information on the 
library’s work in the food campaign 
writes: ““‘We had a poster exhibit in 
April which we think was very success- 
ful. The posters were made by grade 
children, and there certainly was a vari- 
ety of very good ones, and many of 
them original. The children had a 
choice of making third liberty loan, 
W. S. S., or food posters, and the last 
had a fine showing. The work was 
advertised in the papers, in the schools, 
and from the library desk, and mang 
adults came to the library to see the 
exhibit. We gave a few thrift stamps 
as prizes. 

“We advertise continually in the pa- 
pers, in our store window, and at the 
library cookery, gardening, the raising 
of poultry, pigs, bees, rabbits, and 
other kindred war food subjects. 

“In February we gave a War Tea. 
(Described in the April Bulletin.) War 
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Tea Recipes are still in distribution at 
the library. 

“We have a Help Yourself table on 
which are pamphlets on war cookery 
and gardening. Copies in duplicate are 
made of good recipes reported to us and 
are kept on this table. We make a spe- 
cial effort to keep track of the best 
things, using substitutes, and pass them 
on. This table draws many to the li- 
brary who otherwise never came. We 
also keep a collection of recipes, books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, on the desk where 
they are seen. These are for circula- 
tion, but not free distribution, as we 
wish to keep them on file. We do a 
great amount of advertising through 
the children both in the schools and at 
the desk. At the library we ask them 
to tell their parents that we have the 
different food pamphlets, and to say 
that if they will stop on their way past 
the library, they may have copies free 
of charge, and so on.” ; 

Owen. The library, which formerly 
occupied rooms above the telephone ex- 
change, has rented a building on the 
same street, and by subletting the sec- 
ond story has secured more advantage- 
ous quarters at only a slight increase in 
rental. The room has been tastefully 
decorated. During the winter the Red 
Cross has met three times a week in 
the library, using the room, whenever 
it was not utilized for library purposes. 
The town is now appropriating $600 
towards the library’s support. 

Plainfield. The library, which made 
a small beginning in 1916 with a book- 
case in the bank, is now firmly estab- 
lished with a village appropriation of 
$150.00 and additional money from the 
Home Economics Club, which has 
charge of it. The library quarters are 
small, but ideally central. Mrs. Ernest 
Borden is librarian, keeping the library 
open Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
from two to six o’clock. 

Prairie du Sac. Appropriation for 
1918 was increased to $530. 

Racine. The public library activities 
in the food campaign include a regular 
bulletin board set aside for food con- 
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servation, headed, ‘‘Food Will Win the 
War,” food conservation bulletins are 
used, as well as others made in the li- 
brary; three special food exhibits, 
showing breads, etc., made with substi- 
tutes, the recipes accompanying them; 
a poster exhibit, the work of eighth 
grade, High school, Continuation school, 
and Racine College students (about 200 
were exhibited and viewed by over 
3,000 people); exhibits of special col- 
lections of books on cooking, war gar- 
dens, poultry, potatoes, with printed 
lists; a file of recipes on cards; and 
the sale of recipe books for the Home 
Economics Department. 

The librarian is conducting a story 
hour every afternoon at the surgical 
dressings headquarters. 

In spite of Red Cross and Thrift 
Stamp campaigns, together with all the 
other work the school children have 
been doing in Racine, their reading 
makes a very good record. The follow- 
ing report is made of the circulation of 
the school duplicate collections of books 
loaned to the schools of the city by the 
Racine Public Library during the year 
1917-18: total enrollment of pupils, 
5,015; amount of circulation, 25,729; 
circulation per capita, 5. 

Ripon. The library’s food conserva- 
tion activities are thus described: 

“All last year we displayed posters, 
books and pamphlet material on gar- 
dens, canning, ete. In the fall posters 
were displayed about town and in the 
building advocating and urging the 
planting of more wheat. In January, 
Mothers’ clubs were organized in three 
districts of the city and these meetings 
were first used for the demonstration 
of breads made from substitutes—re- 
cipes were distributed with the library 
as a center. Later when the Council 
of Defense took up the conservation 
work the committee included those who 
had been working before and the sphere 
of action was increased—the library 
still being used as a base. We now 
have a corps of stenographers, who reg- 
ularly help us, by keeping up our stock 
of typewritten recipes for distribution 
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We always have a display of food. If 
recipes using certain substitutes are de- 
sired we send out calls by telephone and 
samples and recipes come in. While 
we have given out many recipes from 
the bulletins—the majority distributed 
have been those tried and approved by 
our best cooks. Help has been given 
the children with both their chickens 
and their gardens. The latest mate- 
rial received is always ready for the 
speakers and organizers. Beside the 
food exhibit, we have had an exhibit of 
posters made by the school children in 
a contest—the subject being use of 
substitutes. We have made many of the 
small posters for the slogans used by 
the committee in the food demonstra- 
tion in the stores and distributed many 
copies of the recipes issued by the gov- 
ernment.” 

By the will of the late W. S. Crow- 
ther his historical library of nearly 
1,000 volumes has been left to the pub- 
lic library. The collection deals largely 
with the history of Wisconsin and sur- 
rounding states and with Lincoln, the 
last remarkably good, and with many 
rare volumes in both. A card cata- 
logue for the books is a part of the gift. 

Sheboygan. Publicity through the 
newspapers and a large bulletin board 
at the library have been the means con- 
stantly employed to advertise material 
on food. The library made a special 
effort to get all the newest books on the 
conservation of food. Multigraphed 
copies of recipes, tried and recom- 
mended by the local Domestic Science 
department of the Public Schools are 
circulated. These are effectively 
mounted on tan paper with a tiny pa- 
triotic emblem pasted on each. 

South Milwaukee. The freshman 
class and the members of the eighth 
grade visited the library in a body dur- 
ing May to receive instructions in the 
use of the card catalogue. Practical 
questions were given to each pupil to 
be answered by means of the catalogue. 

Cards were distributed through the 
library for registration of children for 
weighing and measuring. 
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Stevens Point Normal. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Short, librarian of the Normal 
School will have a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and will spend part of the time 
in New York City, where she is to have 
supervision of children’s literature in 
the Child Educational School, formerly 
the Montessori Normal. 

Waupaca. The park board has 
planted shrubbery around the library 
according to a plan prepared by a land- 
scape gardener. 

Waupun. The library has a new rule 
whereby an unlimited number of books 
may be taken on one card by adults and 
as many as three by children.+ The li- 
brary has offered prizes of books to the 
boy and girl writing the best papers on 
the subject of gardening. 

West Bend. ‘The following statement 
has been published by the library board 
covering the situation that confronts 
this body: 

“Last February, after the library site 
had been purchased, and the city coun- 
cil passed the necessary resolutions for 
the permanent maintenance, the Car- 
negie Corporation promised the Board 
$10,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing, its permanent fixtures, and archi- 
tect’s fees, the plans for the building 
to be submitted to the Carnegie people 
for their approval. The plans being 
approved by the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Board advertised and received bids, 
none of which came within the $10,000 
promised by the Carnegie Corporation. 
In view of this situation the Boare 
wrote the Carnegie people asking them 
to increase their gift at least $2,000. 
After some correspondence the amount 
asked was refused, and we were told 
that the financial situation would have 
to be met locally, or the . size of the 
building changed. The Library Board 
have felt the hopelessness of local aid 
owing to the many calls for war relief. 
To reduce the size of the building would 
destroy the purpose and rob the build- 
ing of its character. It would appear 
under these circumstances that the 
project will have to be abandoned for 
the present, unless the city or friends 
of the Library come to the rescue.” 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 


of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these 


lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libraries wishing to keep a file for convenient 


reference. 
Reference Works; Journalism 


Bleyer, W. G. The profession of jour- 
nalism. 1918. 292p. Atlantic 
monthly press $1 net. 070 

Eighteen Atlantic Monthly articles on as 
many phases of journalism and the press, 
and an introduction by the editor on the 
function of the newspaper and the problems 
of journalism. Specially useful for young 
men contemplating the profession, but of in- 
terest to newspaper readers generally. 


World book, ed. by M. V. O’Shea, E. D. 
Foster & G. H. Locke. 8v. 1918. 
World book co., 2126 Prairie av., 
Chicago, $33.50 (buckram) 030 

A cyclopedia that has been specially de- 
signed for use of grade and high schools, 
containing material on all subjects of in- 
struction taught in either. The needs of 
teachers have been met in articles on educa- 
tional matters, outlines for study, research 
questions, related topics, ete. If any em- 
phasis has been given the work, it is per- 
haps in industrial lines, to satisfy school re- 
quirements. The work as a whole is wel! 
balanced, headings well chosen, the cross 
referencing properly done, the style simple 


and admirably untechnical. The maps are 
good, most of the illustrative material use- 


ful. The large corps of authors, editors and 
reviewers contains the names of many men 
and women of authority in their respective 
fields. It is without doubt the best work 
for school and children’s libraries and also 
for the average small library which cannot 
afford the New International. It entirely 
supersedes the Standard reference work, 
which was recommended to Wisconsin smal' 
libraries several years ago and has been use- 
ful despite its faults. 


Philosophy, Ethics & Religion 


Kimball, G. S. Gaining the round 
above. 1918. 103p. Dutton 60c 
net. 174 


Short, pithy chapters on the elements that 
are needed by young men to gain personal 
efficiency and business success, followed by 
the business maxims of several noted men. 
Of superior quality to many books of this 


type, but contains less material than the 
average. 


Work, E. W. The Bible in English lit- 


erature. 1917. 287p. Revell 
$1.25 net. 220.8 
Shows how the Bible “has colored the 


thought of English-speaking people, and 
especially how it has affected the making 
of that great body of literature that is the 
just pride of all who speak the English 
tongue.” Over half of the work is devoted 
to the early literature—Cynewulf, Bede, 
Alcuin, King Alfred, Dunstan, miracle plays, 
Chaucer, Langland and Wryclif; the last 
four chapters take up the Bible in English 
prose and poetry and biblical doctrine and 
idealism in literature. Interesting to read 
as well as useful for study. 


Civic and Social Problems 
Harris, E. P. Co-operation: the hope 
of the consumer. 1918. 328p. 
Macmillan $2 net. 334 
Useful presentation of the advantages of 
cooperative purchasing, the failure of the 
expensive middleman and the social cost of 
the competitive dealer. Discusses reasons 
and plans for the practical side of estab- 
lishing cooperative clubs, societies, stores, 
advertising, etc. Chapters on cooperation in 
Europe, cooperative production, and _ con- 
sumers’ cooperation in this country. Author 
is president of the Montclair Cooperative 
Society. 


Politics and Government 


City manager plan 
(Debaters’ handbook ser.) 1918. 
245p. Wilson $1.25 net. 352 

Pros and cons, well grouped articles, lists 
of cities and towns, and references on thir 
plan of city government, which is still under 
trial. 


Mabie, E. C., comp. 


Moore, J. B. Principles of American 
diplomacy. 1918. 478p. Harper 

$2 net. 327 

An enlargement of the author’s American 
diplomacy, incorporating the history of our 
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diplomacy, specially our foreign policy, since 
1905. References at ends of chapters and 4 
bibliography (7p.) 


Robinson, E. E., & West, V. J. The 
foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson. 
1917. 428p. Macmillan $1.75 
net. 327 

The authors’ original work, in part 1, out- 
lines the development of the president’s for- 
eign policy during 1917-1918, and shows 
how results justified it. Part 2 is a chro- 
nology of the foreign events in which the 

United States participated from Marck 

1913, to August 1917. Part 3 presents 

ninety of the ‘more important utterances of 

the administration” during the same period. 


Education 


Dean, A.D. Our schools in war time— 
and after. 1918. 335p. illus. 
Ginn, $1.25 net. 370.1 

An interesting volume which shows the 
extent to which the schools have or can 
help in furthering the work necessary to 
carrying on the war. Agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities are naturally most often 
described and illustrated, and community 
work is emphasized. Author is professor of 
vocational education at Teachers College. 


Robinson, Emily, comp. Vocational ed- 
ucation (Handbook ser.) 1917. 
3038p. Wilson $1.25 net. 371.42 

A forty-page classed bibliography of 
books and magazine articles followed by 
selected articles under headings: Phases of 
vocational education for youth; Industriai 
education; Commercial education; Agricul- 
tural education; Household arts; Vocational 
guidance. 


Military Training. Aircraft 
Allen, E. F. Keeping our fighters fit. 
1918. 207p. illus. Century $1.25 
net. 355 
“Outlines what is being done to add to 
the comfort, the happiness, and the effici- 
ency of the men in camp and community” 
under the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities—athletics, singing, club life, li- 
braries, entertainments, educational work, 
community work, cleaning up cantonment 
cities physically and morally, and what all 
these agencies are meaning to our soldiers. 
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Leadership and mili- 
tary training. 1918. 191p. Lip- 
pincott $1 net. 355 

An amplification of the chapter on leader- 

ship and training in Fundamentals of mili- 
tary service, based on the author’s past ex- 
periences and those in cantonment work 
since. ‘There is nothing here of the drill 
manuals, nor of the technic of the art of 
war. It is rather an analysis of the 
psychology of soldiering, getting at the spirit 
of it, trying to point out how to make good 
in leadership, how to avoid making a fail- 
ure.” 


Andrews, L. C. 


Berry, W. H. Aircraft in war and com- 
merece. 1918. 292p. illus. Do- 
ran $1.50 net. 629 
Fuller on present use and on construction 
than recent books of the popular type, and 
yet readable. Three interesting chapters on 
the aeroplane’s development in England and 
on the continent up to 1914, and on its 
future commercial development. 


Science and Nature 


Fabre, J. H. The wonders of instinct. 
1918. 322p. illus. Century $3 
net. 595.7 
More fascinating chapters on the grass- 
hoppers, beetles, spiders, glow-worms and 
caterpillars with which M. Fabre experi- 
mented in his old age, when “he viewed the 
vast world of the insect kingdom in the 
light of a mellow philosophy and a radiant 
affection.’ Finely illustrated. 


Health and Hygiene 


Goodnow, Minnie. 
172p. illus. 


War nursing. 1918. 

Saunders $1.50 net. 

610.7 

A good manual, based on the experience 

of a registered nurse in France. Useful in 

towns where girls are preparing for this 
service. 


Agriculture 
Dimock, J. A. The new business of 
farming. 1918. 120p. Stokes $1 
net. 630 


The author destroys very summarily some 
of the “bunkum” about the fortunes to be 
made on three acres, or from a few chickens, 
etc., etc., and by citation of personal experi- 
ence and that of others shows that the big- 
gest returns come, not from a single spec- 
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ialty, but from a combination which keeps 
the farm hands busy the year round and 
sends every wagon to market full. 


Scovill, H. T. Farm accounting. 1918. 
429p. Appleton $2 net. 630 
Considered by authorities to be the best 
book, though a text for agricultural col- 
leges. Author is professor of accountancy 
at the University of Illinois. Classed bib- 
liography (4p.) 


Home Economics 


Hughes, M. B. Everywoman’s canning 
book. 1918. 96p. illus. Whit- 
comb & Barrows 75c net. 647 

Directions and recipes for canning, pre- 
serving and drying fruits and vegetables, 
based on the work done in Mrs. Hemenway’s 

Canning Kitchen for War Relief in Boston. 

Contains some unusual, useful recipes. A 

good addition to the manuals for the home- 

canner. 


Rose, Mrs. M. 8S. Everyday foods in 
war time. 1918. 117p. Macmil- 
lan 80c net. 641 
Helpful directions as to how to get the 
same food values by substituting the less 
needed or less expensive food elements, dis- 
cussions of the value of fruits and vege- 
tables, and of the problem of being both 
economical and _ patriotic. An appendix 
contains a few wartime recipes. A good 
book for the woman who is afraid of the 
word “calorie.” 


Business 


Managing a business in war time. 2v. 
1918. Shaw $3 net. 658 
A collection of articles of two kinds: 
those of English origin point out how the 
war has modified business in every way and 
what and how adjustments have been made 
to suit the new conditions (in vol. 1); 
those of American origin show how war has 
affected business here, suggest short-cuts, 
labor-savers, and discuss problems of buy- 
ing, increased production, how to sell to the 
government, etc. Though ephemeral, it is a 
good work to buy where the town’s business 
warrants it. 


Fine Arts 
Brewer, Harriette. Home help in mu- 
sic study. 1918. 211p. Stokes 
$1.25 net. 780.7 


A very readable story of the way in which 
a pianist interested a group of small chil- 
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dren in tones, rhythm, time and melody, and 
in the rare art of listening, in short lessons 
which were happy play to them. Mothers 
who want their children to be musical or to 
have a musical ear could profit greatly from 
it, and, of course, teachers of beginners. 


Freeburg, V. O. The art of photoplay 
making. 1918. 283p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2 net. 778 

In a way a continuation of Lindsay’s Art 
of the moving picture, though broader in 
scope. Emphasis is on the composition of 
the picture and the elements of its produc- 
tion that contribute to its artistic success. 

Imaginative and dramatic appeal, sym- 

bolism and allegory, use of words, character 

delineation, plot construction and commer- 
cial needs also have chapters. The author 
appeals to the public to find out what they 

“really like and want’? and to “make the 

discussion loud enough” so that producers 

and exhibitors ‘‘will pay attention.” 


Problems of the actor. 
Holt $1.60 net. 


Calvert, Louis. 
1918. 274p. 
792 
From his forty years’ stage experience 
the author writes a most helpful book for 
the beginning actor, not only on the crafts- 
manship but also the art of acting. But 
while of first interest to the would-be actor, 
it is also of interest to any one who wishes 
better to appreciate the creative art of the 
stage. 


Sports and Amusements 


Geister, Edna, comp. Ice-breakers. 
1918. 9383p. Woman’s press $1 
net. 793 


A collection of games for large and small 
groups, musical games, stunts, and girls’ 
athletic games, compiled by a Y. W. C. A. 
secretary for war-time parties. Many have 
been used successfully where large groups 
of soldiers were being entertained. Expen- 
sive for the content, which is not extensive 
or original. 


Kellermann, Annette. How to swim. 
1918. 269p. illus. Doran $2 
net. 796 


The famous swimmer gives a little sketch 
of her life and tells how she came to adopt 
swimming as a profession, but the greater 
part of the book comprises directions and 
suggestions for women swimmers and spec- 
ially how to become an expert and to do 
fancy swimming and diving. Hardly a 
small-library book, since sufficient directions 
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are found in cheaper ones, but the interest 
in the author and the unusually good chap- 
ters on the value of swimming and on life- 
saving methods recommend it. 


Literature 
Andrews, C. E. From the front. 1918. 
220p. Appleton $1 net. 821.08 


Unlike earlier collections of war poetry, 
these poems are written by men at the front 
or who have been there. It is an extremely 
significant volume and, because of the 
variety of interpretations and moods, it will 
probably be liked better than the poems oi 
a single soldier. Over fifty authors are 


represented, among them Brooks, McGilh, 
Seeger and Service. 
Atlantic classics; second series. 1918. 


3808p. Altantic monthly press $1.25 
net. 814 
Like the first series, a collection of essays 
from the Atlantic Monthly chosen by the 
editor as worthy a more lasting form. The 
first volume has proved very acceptable in 
literature courses in high schools and col- 
leges, and this one will without doubt serve 
the same purpose, but it should also be 
added to the library’s essay shelf, not only 
because of its readableness but as a re- 
minder that the best of contemporary essays 
have a worth that places them beside those 
of any period. 


Bates, K. L. The retinue, and other 
poems. 1918. 138p. Dutton 
$1.50 net. 811 

Poems of strength and literary merit. 


The lyrics follow the development of the 
war through 1917, and from the incidents of 
1914 gradually turn to interpretation of the 
great principles for which the war stands. 
The poems which follow show delicacy of 
imagination and a strong love of the out-of- 
doors. 


A banjo at Armaged- 
124p. Doran $1 net. 
811 
Verse of the same pattern as earlier 
collections. As his publishers say: “He 
strikes his homely lyre to the inspiration of 
the war, in celébration of the joy of out- 
doors, to the romance of the great city, and 
in honor of many workaday adventures.” 


Braley, Berton. 
don. 1917. 


Calthrop, D..C., & Barker, Granville. 
The harlequinade. 1918. 87p. 
Little $1.25 net. 822 

A highly fanciful, very readable little play, 
in which young “Alice,’’ prompted by her 
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“Uncle Edward,” acts as go-between, intro<- 
ducing a very modern audience, which has 
supposedly lost its key to the world of the 
gods, to the varying dramatic fortunes of 
Columbine, Harlequin and Pantaloon in the 
long period from the golden days of their 
youth to now. Mr. Winthrop Ames says: 
“Just the unusual piece that intelligent 
amateur actors are always asking for,’ but 


it would demand actors and also an audi- 
ence beyond the average. 


Campbell, O. J., & Rice, R. A., eds. A 
book of narratives. 1917. 497p. 
Heath $1.50 net. 808.3 

Unlike earlier collections of short stories, 
this one is classed helpfully for the student, 

e. g., how to see a story in everyday life, 

how to see life imaginatively, how to describe 

character, ete. In the selection the editors’ 
object has been to “lead the reader to see 
life closely and imaginatively” rather than 
to aid young writers to the “temporary 


tricks” which will enable them to sell their 

products. 

Follett, H. T., & Follett, Wilson. Some 
modern novelists. 1918. 3868p. 
Holt $1.50 net. 820.4 

“Appreciations and estimates’ some of 
which arrested the attention of literary- 


minded readers as they were published in 
the Atlantic Monthly and Yale Review. 
“Novelists of yesterday”: Meredith, Gissing, 
James, Howells, Hardy, De Morgan; “Novel- 
ists of today”: Phillpotts, Bennett, Wells 
Galsworthy, Wharton, Conrad”; “The younger 
generation.” They can hardly stand alone 
but have interest for readers who know the 
authors discussed and thus can bring their 
own estimates to the reading. 


Long, A. W., ed. American patriotic 
prose. 1917. 389p. Heath $1 
net. : 810.8 

Extracts from prose literature which in- 
terpret the spirit of America “from the time 
of Captain John Smith... to the present 

vivid moment” classed in chronologic order 

and ending with a group called “Oppor- 

tunity” which represents the present time. 

Brief sketches of the eighty-nine authors. 


Long, W. J. English and American 
literature. 1917. 557p. Ginn 
$1.40 net. 820.9 


A good, very readable survey of the two 
literatures which will be convenient for in- 
dividual and club reference, though its sum- 
maries, selections for readings and bibli- 
ographies betray the purpose of its author, 
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whose separate texts on these literatures 
are used as school texts. Good illustrative 
material and index. 


Manners, J. H. Out there. 1918. 
182p. Dodd $1.25 net. 812 
Three scenes which picture the develop- 
ment of an ignorant but patriotic London 
girl into a hospital servant, a Red Cross 
nurse, and, later, an exhorter to slackers 
in Trafalgar Square. In a fervid foreword 
the author states that in the play he has 
tried to portray something of the feeling in 
England during the first year of the war, 
and pays a grateful tribute to the great 
work the “Annies” are doing. 
Masefield, John. Poems. 1918. 313p. 
Macmillan $1.60 net. 821 
A-first-class selection for library use, made 
by three members of the department of Eng- 
lish at Yale University. Includes “The ever- 


lasting mercy,” ‘Dauber,’ “Biography,” 
“On Malvern Hill,’ ‘Tewkesbury Road,” 
“August 1914,” and a group of sonnets. 


Morley, Christopher. Shandygaff. 1918. 
326p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 814 
“Full of the joy of the unexpected, from 
‘Titles and dedications’ to the ‘Suggestions 
for teachers’ on the last pages, but mingled 
with the humor are literary appreciations. 
Perhaps the finest is ‘The man’ (President 
Wilson). A book to be read slowly, out 
loud if possible.” 


Richards, Mrs. Waldo, comp. The mel- 
ody of earth. 1918. 301p. Hough- 
ton $1.50 net. 821.08 
Nearly two hundred modern poems cover- 
ing the whole range of nature though cen- 
tering about the delights and peace of the 
garden—from the planting of seeds to the 
birds and lovers that frequent it, the hills 
and pastures that surround it, 
panionship in it, 
dens—real and of the heart, and, last of all 
the garden of life. 


Rittenhouse, J. B. The door. of 
dreams. 1918. 6838p. Houghton 
$1 net. 811 


Little love poems which have a rare grace 
and delicacy both in conception and form. 


Turner, Jack. Buddy’s blighty, and 
other verses from the_ trenches. 
1918. 106p. Small $1 net. 821 


Fighting on the western front “done into 
rhyme” by a Newfoundland civil engineer 
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who contrasts it with the joys of roughing 
it in British Columbia. They cover a wide 
range of experiences and emotions, and have 
a “punch” that ought to make them popular 
with men. 


Whitman, Walt. Patriotic poems. 1918. 
194p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 811 
This separation of Whitman’s poems of 
war, after-war, America, and democracy is 
a very commendatory service at the preseni 
time. The publishers tell us that with one 
exception each poem is complete. The vol- 
ume represents Whitman at his best, and is 
sufficient for any small library. 


A handbook on story 
writing. 1917. 356p. Dodd $1.50 
net. 808.3 

Both the would-be writer working under 

direction and one working independently can 
profit from this very comprehensive and 
practical guide to successful short-story 
writing. As instructor in this work at 
Columbia University, the author has had 
exceptional experience and success, and she 
illustrates her discussions of the eiements of 
the story with illuminating examples from 
well known stories and from statements of 
their authors’ methods of work. 


Williams, B. C. 


Wilson, McLandburgh. The little flag 


on Main Street. 1917. 139p. 
Macmillan 50c net. 811 
These modest little poems present the war 
as it looks to or affects the average man 
or home. Poems like the title one, “The 
trees of France,” “The little towns serene,” 
and “Recruiting Sergeant Mother’ may 
please lovers of simple verse who would not 


read Clarke’s Treasury. 
Wisconsin plays; second series. 1918. 
217p. Huebsch $1.50 net. 812 


Four plays by Wisconsin authors, with an 
introduction by Zona Gale. One has a Wis- 
consin small-town setting, “The feast of the 
Holy Innocents,’ by S. M. Ilsley, and “We 
live again,” by Thornton Gilman, is placed 
in a Middle-West town. These two are 
the best material for reading and acting, 
but neither ranks with “The Glory of the 
Morning” or “Neighbors” in the first series. 


Wright, W. H., ed. The great modern 
French _ stories. 1917. 409p. 
Boni & Liveright $1.50 net. 843 

The most noted French romancers are 
found among the authors of these twenty- 
two stories, though the story chosen is not 
always the one most frequently found in 
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collections. The editor writes an introduc- 
tion on the evolution of modern French fic- 
tion (20p.), sketches the lives of the twenty 
authors, and furnishes bibliographic notes. 


History and Travel 
United States 


Powers, H. H. America among the na- 
tions. 1917. 3876p. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. Me 327 

In the first part Mr. Powers surveys the 
history of our dealings with Latin-Ameri- 
can nations, with the conclusion that despite 
our protestations we have become as thor- 
oughly imperialistic as European countries. 

In the second part, he supplements his The 

things men fight for by showing our dan- 

gers due to the territorial needs of the 
countries now at war. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. Tenting to-night. 
1918. 188p. illus. Houghton 
$1.75 net. 917.86 

Records breezily a second and far more 
extensive expedition through the Glacier Na- 
tional Park region, this time accompanied 
by “the Family.” The difficulties of trav- 
eling through perilous passes, over moun- 
tain trails, and down rapids vie with per- 
sonalities about members of the party and 
the author’s likes and dislikes and clothes 
and food .problems—a mixture which will 
please some readers and displease others. 

Despite the “movie’’ man in the party, the 

illustrations are largely stock ones. 


Europe 


Runaway Russia. 
1918. 3821p. illus. Century $2 
net. 947 

An account of the Russian revolution as 
seen by an American woman who arrived in 

Russia just before it began. She does not 

discuss the causes nor is she interested in 

the historical side, but she has written 
vividly of what she actually observed. In- 

teresting reading but of little value to a 

student of the movement; not needed in the 

small library which has Mrs. Dorr’s book. 


Holt, L. H. & Chilton, A. W. The his- 
tory of Europe from 1862 to 1914. 
1917. 611p. maps. Macmillan 
$2.60 net. 940.9 

A history of Europe from Bismarck’s 
chancellorship to the outbreak of the war. 
with emphasis laid on the events which 
have affected international relations; thus 


Harper, Mrs. F. M. 
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“the alliances and the conflict of interests 
which have brought about the present Great 
War have been discussed in detail.” The 
last three chapters (60p.) take up the events 
immediately preceding the war and those 
of its beginnings. Like Hazen’s FEurope 
since 1815, which it complements nicely, it is 
a valuable book for the person who is will- 
ing to do serious reading. 


Reade, Arthur. Finland and the Finns. 
New ed. 1917. 336p. illus. 
Dodd $2 net. 947.1 

An all-round readable picture of Finland 
and its people, including an_ historical 
sketch, the racial struggle, and the coun- 
try’s relation to Russia and to the war. 

The chapter on the war has been added to 

this new edition; first published in 1915 at 

$3. 


Poole, Ernest. ‘The dark people’’; 
Russia’s crisis. 1918. 226p. il- 
lus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 914.7 
A consideration of the conditions in Russia 
at the time of the fall of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment and the rise of the Bolsheviki. The 
author believes that at the base of all the 
problems of Russia is the Russian peasantry. 
or “dark people,’ consequently the iatter 
part of the book deals with them, quoting 
largely from his own talks with the peas- 
ants. He maintains that the American peo- 
ple must aid them with their problems. 


Ross, E. A. Russia in upheaval. 1918. 
354p. Century $2.50 net. 914.7 

A study of the economic, religious and 
social conditions in Russia as the author 
found them when he travelled through the 
country after the revolution. He gives a 
brief survey of the causes and history of the 
revolution, the contrast between the old re- 
gime and the “Soyet” organization as re- 
gards labor and capital and what lessons 
the Russian revolution has for the world. 
The chapter on Russian women, in which he 
shows the superiority of the women to the 
men, is specially interesting. Several of 
the chapters have appeared in the Century. 


South-eastern Europe. 
Revell $1.50 net. 
949.6 
A study of the problems of the south- 
eastern peoples from the sympathetic and 
knowing viewpoint of an educated Serb who 
has been a correspondent to English papers, 
at the head of the press bureau for his gov- 
ernment, and as a soldier was in the great 
retreat through Albania. He pleads for 
such a wise settlement of the eastern ques- 


Savic, V. R. 
1918. 276p. 
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tion, when the war is over, as will lead to 4 
durable peace, and suggests possible solu- 
tions of the problems of the strained rela- 
tionships of the various groups. 


Other Countries 


Case, A.B. Thirty years with the Mex- 
icans. 1917. 285p. illus. Re- 
vell $1.50 net. 917.2 


Mexico and its people “in peace” are 
described, with the detail and sympathy 
only possible to one who has known them 
through a long term of years, in the first 
hundred pages; “in revolution” in the next 
hundred pages; and the last hundred take 
up questions of social, political and religious 
backwardness, the people at home and in the 
United States, Americans in Mexico, and 
American help for Mexico along educationai, 
religious and social lines. A useful and in- 
teresting book by a missionary who went to 
the country first in 1884. 


Munro, D. G. The five republics of 
Central America. 1918. 33 2p. 
maps. Oxford $3.50 net. 972.8 

A timely work which surveys painstak- 

ingly and from first-hand knowledge the 
political and economic development of the 
Central American republics and their rela- 
tions with the United States. One of a 
series of studies written under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, with the purpose of acquaint’ 
ing “our own people with conditions as in- 
terpreted by a _ student and critic from 
among ourselves.” 


Verrill, A. H. The book of the West 
Indies. 1917. .458p. illus. Dut- 
ton $2.50 net. 917.29 
A travelers’ guidebook which “takes one 
on an enthusiastic and intelligent trip 
through all the principal islands of the 
group, including Cuba and Jamaica. A val- 
uable feature is the condensed description of 
each important island in the appendix. A 
most useful book of reference as well as 
very interesting reading. Copiously illus- 
trated.” 


European War 


Baker, N. D. Frontiers of freedom. 
1918. 335p. Doran $1.50 net. 

940.913 

Twenty-three of the secretary of war’s ex- 

temporaneous speeches of 1917 and Janu- 

ary-March 1918, reproduced from. steno- 

graphic copies and edited by Mr. Baker’s 
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secretary, Ralph A. Hayes. They are on @ 
wide variety of subjects but all connected 
with the war, and closing with his three 
short speeches to our army in France. Some 
of them are usable for high school programs. 


“Holding the line.” 
McClurg $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Another picturesque account of war ex- 
perience by a Canadian who enlisted at Sas- 
katchewan, went over with the First Divi- 
sion, lost his foot in battle, and is now re- 
cruiting in England. In humorous, boyish 
and occasionally profane style, it gives a 
good idea of the strange mixture of quali- 
ties which make the average fighter. 


Baldwin, Harold. 
1918. 305p. 


Winged warfare. 1918. 
Doran $1.50 net. 
940.913 
The close detail of these chapters and the 
fact that their author is the most distin- 
guished of living aviators—and living doubt- 
less only because the British government 
ordered him into instruction service—make 
this a valuable book for aviation students 
or would-be aviators. Lacking the “dash” 
of some of the stories, it is not likely to be 
as popular for general reading. Major 
Bishop had the honor of receiving three 
orders at one time from the king—V.C., 
D.S.O. and M.C. 


Cable, Boyd. Front lines. 1918. 358p. 
Dutton $1.50 net. 940.913 
Dramatic short stories of the war written 
to show “with what cheerfulness—and even 
at times almost incredible humor—the Front 
is sticking it out, with what complete confi- 
dence in final victory this year’s fight is be- 
ing begun.” 


Campbell, G. F. A soldier of the sky. 
1918. 2382p. illus. Davis print- 
ing works $1.50 net. 940.913 
Engrossing tale of a young captain in the 
Royal Flying Corps whose war experience 
began in the trenches, where he was 
wounded and lamed. In the course of a 
few months the war and its results wiped 
out the six members of his family, and for 
revenge he went back as an aviator. Again 
put out of service by a bullet, he is re- 
cruiting for the British government in this 
country. 


Bishop, W. A. 
272p. illus. 


Clark, A. T. To Bagdad with the Brit- 
ish. 1918. 295p. illus. maps. 
Appleton $1.50 net. 940.913 

“An interesting, readable account of. one 
of the less known phases of the war. The 
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author is a Princeton undergraduate who 
joined the British expeditionary force as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker. He is now a member 
of the U. S. aviation corps.” 
Collins, F. A. The fighting engineers. 
1918. 200p. illus. Century $1.30 
net. 940.913 
A general survey of the varied and im- 
portant work done in France by the engi- 
neering branch of the American army. 
Good illustrations. Unfortunately, it is not 
accurate from the engineering standpoint. 


Farnam, Mrs. R. S. A nation at bay. 

1918. 229p. illus. Bobbs-Mer- 

rill $1.50 net. 940.913 

A modest recital of Mrs. Farnam’s work 

among the Serbians during the war with 

Bulgaria, affording a pathetic picture of 

conditions in the army and among the poor, 

but an inspiring view of Serbian loyalty and 
relief work. 


Hagedorn, Hermann. Where do you 
stand? 1918. 126p. Macmillan 
50c net. 940.913 
Mr. Hagedorn, of German descent, says 
there can be no neutrality, that the status 
of the German-American is a serious one, 
and that he must make an absolute choice 
or be scorned by both countries. “A logical, 
broad-minded, sympathetic argument thai 
leads step ,by step to the unescapable plea 
for loyalty to America.” 


Hallowell, J. M. The spirit of Lafay- 
ette. 1918. 101p. Doubleday 75c 
net. 940.913 

A little book which reviews briefly Lafay- 
ette’s life and deeds, and “in glowing lan- 
guage makes us feel his spirit not only in 
our own revolution, and in the bitter days 
of France's travail, but also in the present 
titanic struggle.” Almost as vivid a bit of 
propaganda writing as Wister’s Pentecost 
of calamity. 


Knyvett, R. H. ‘Over there” with the 
Australians. 1918. 339p. illus. 
Scribner $1.50 net. 940.913 

One of the best written and most reaa- 
able of the personal accounts, the work of 
an Australian soldier who after valorous 
service as private and sergeant was com- 
missioned as an. intelligence officer and as 
such “kept his eye on Fritz” in all sorts of 
ways. He was badly wounded, was re- 
turned to Australia, and was on his way 
back when he died in New York. 
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Marcosson, I. F. The business of war. 
1917. 319p. illus. Lane $1.50 

net. 940.913 

The remarkable supply and transport sys- 
tem of the British army is here describea, 
showing how supplies are transported from 


their source to ship and to trench. Character 
studies of Haig, Northcliffe and Geddes fol- 


low. 


Middleton, Edgar. Glorious exploits of 
the air. 1918. 256p. Appleton 
$1.35 net. 940.913 

Short stories of what the author calls the 

“youth-intoxicated profession,” reciting air 

adventures under all sorts of conditions and 

in all branches of the service. 


Pearson, George. The escape of a 
Princess Pat. 1918. 228p. Do- 
ran $1.40 net. 940.913 
Records the capture, imprisonment at 
Giessen and escape of a Toronto member of 
the “Princess Pat” regiment. Its chief in- 
terest is the treatment received at the 
hands of the prison officials. 


Pennell, Joseph. Pictures of war work 
in America. 1918. unp. Lippin- 
cott $2 net. 940.913 (or 741) 

Thirty-six drawings which reproduce the 
views in munition works, from battleships 
to shells. The names of the plants are, of 
course, lacking. The brief comments often 
record the views of the men, or some dis- 
tinctive thing about the shop, while the 
preface gives an interesting comparison with 

British works. 


Pierce, Ruth. Trapped in “black Rus- 
sia.”’ 1918. 150p. Houghton 


$1.25 net. 940.913 
Letters of a young American woman who 
went to Kiev from Bucharest for a week’s 
survey, was arrested and failed to get per- 
mission to leave for many anxious weeks 
(June-November, 1915). They give a vivid 
picture of the misery the war was causing, 
particularly to the Jewish prisoners who 
were being transported, and of government 
inefficiency. Part appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Porter, W. T. Shock at the front. 
1918. 151p. Atlantic monthly 
press $1.25 net. 940.913 

Views the war from a new and very in- 
teresting angle, that of a Johns Hopkins 
physician studying shell shock. His inter- 
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ests are much wider, however, and we owe 
to his keen, appreciative eyes and rare style 
one of the best written studies of war con- 
ditions. Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly. 


Price, G. W. The story of the Salonica 

army. 1918. 311p. illus. Clode 

$2 net. 940.913 

The official correspondent’s report of the 

Salonica campaign from October 1915, tc 

the present. In response to the question, 

“Has Salonica been worth while?’ he main- 

tains that the achievements are of vital im- 
portance. 


Tiplady, Thomas. The soul of the sol- 
dier. 1918. 208p. Revell $1.25 
net. 940.913 

A British chaplain draws from his long 
experience among British soldiers at the 
front for these beautifully tender and sym- 
pathetic interpretations of the finer traits 
of the men to whom he ministered. The 

soldiers are fortunate who have such a 

sharer of their worst and happiest experi- 

ences, and his book will bring comfort te 
many at home. 


Warren, Mrs. M. R. The white flame 
of France. 1918. 358p. illus. 
Small $1.50 net. 940.913 

From personal experience during over a 
half-year of travel in the French war zone 
and residence in Paris, the author has 
chosen incidents, conversations and sights 
which exemplify the invincible French spirit. 
both of soldiers and civilians of all classes. 

‘The relief work in Paris, especially the Amer1- 

can Fund for the French Wounded, is given 

considerable space. 


Wheeler, Curtis. Letters from an 
American soldier to his father. 
1918. 113p. Bobbs-Merrill 75c 
net. 940.913 

Vivacious letters of a Plattsburg-camp 
lieutenant who was one of the group sent to 

France for study of modern warfare. His 

spirit of adventure and joy in his work 

make them good reading for any one. 


White, W. A. The martial adventures 
of Henry and me. 1918. 3838p. 
illus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

940.913 


The editors of the Wichita Beacon and 
the Emporia Gazette are sent to France tc 
investigate the Red Cross, and seize the op- 
portunity to see the war and interpret its 
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meaning, more or less humorously, in terms 
of Middle-West standards. The reader 
early dubs them “provincial’’ and proud ot 
it, only to find later that they are charitable 
to the provincialism of others, and this lack 
of charity is what, they conclude, is the 
reason of the war. “Henry and his friend 
may be provincial in trivialities, but in the 
things of the heart and spirit their reach 
is as wide as the ocean.” 


Fiction 


Angellotti, M. P. The firefly of France. 
1918. 363p. Century $1.40 net. 
A very diverting story of the adventures 
of a young American who, on his way to 
France for ambulance service, becomes a 
pawn in a great spy game and, of course, 
fails to discover it till he has reached the 
war front as chauffeur for a beautiful girl 
who is risking her life to recover some im- 
portant papers which a famous German spy 
is on the point of discovering. He makes 
up for his stupidity in a brilliant half-hour 
and is properly rewarded. 


Berger, Marcel. The secret of the 
Marne. 1918. 361p. Putnam 


$1.50 net. 

A highly melodramatic tale of the way in 
which a daring British soldier with a per- 
fect command of German impersonated Von 
Kluck, whom he held a prisoner, and gave 
the orders which saved Paris after the 
Marne. Its two love stories and realistic 
pictures of unusual war scenes give it added 
interest. 


Ferguson, John. Stealthy terror. 1918. 
312p. Lane $1.40 net. 

A young English student in Germany, be- 
fore the war, receives from a dying man a 
mysterious packet, and his troubles begin. 
He is followed to London and his life made 
fairly exciting through the excellent work 
of the German Secret Service. 


Fox, F. B. The heart of Arethusa. 
1918. 3833p. Small $1.35 net. 
“The story of the first winter in society 
of an unsophisticated young Southern gir! 
who has been brought up by three maiden 
aunts. Over sentimental, but with some 
good touches of humor.” 


Guiches, Gustave. Soldiers both; tr. 
by F. T. Cooper. 1918. 32I1p. 
Stokes $1.40 net. 

A close-up picture of peasant-life in 

France in war-time. A Parisian author 
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who has lost his grip through a gradual de- 
moralization of spirit finds health of body 
and mind in taking the place of a young 
farmer who joins the army. He learns the 
meaning of toil but also discovers the joy of 
making the “earth yield her increase”; and 
he also learns to replace self-indulgence 
with self-control. 


Johnston, William. The house of whis- 
pers. 1918. 292p. Little $1.40 


net. 

Average mystery story, of ghostly noises. 
hidden passages and thefts in a fashionable 
New York apartment house. The poor 
nephew of a wealthly tenant succeeds in 
finding the proper clue, and at the same 
time discovers romance next door. 


Kelland, ©. B. The _ source. 1918. 
3812p. Harper $1.40 net. 

“The story of the regeneration of a young 
man who for want of a definite object in life 
had become a sodden derelict and who had 
been drugged and shipped to a New Eng- 
land lumbering camp. The incentive to re- 
form is supplied by the daughter of the 
woods boss and an increasing interest in the 
life of the woods and a growing realization 
of the greatness of the work completes the 
transformation.” 


Kelley, E.M. Over here. 1918. 259p. 
Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 

A skilfully developed story of the sacrifice 
and suffering the war has brought to young 
lovers through separation and death. The 
brave spirit of the inexperienced young girl 


who recognizes that her husband’s patriot- , 


ism is as true an instinct as his love. and 
accepts the trials which she must bear 
alone with a true patriotism, makes a very 
keen appeal to the sympathy. 


Le Gallienne, Richard. Pieces of eight. 
1918. 333p. Doubleday $1.40 
net. 

A treasure-hunting story in a modern set- 
ting, the treasure being Spanish doubloons 
hid in caverns in the West Indies. 


MacGrath, Harold. The girl in his 
house. 1918. 149p. Harper $1.25 
net. 

Mystery story surrounding the embezzle- 
ment of a New York agent, who during the 
absence of a young client pretends to buy 
his house and puts his own unrecognized 
daughter in it. 
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Marshall, Archibald. The Graftons. 
1918. 337p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
A continuation of Abington Abbey, chron- 
icling the quiet life of an English family in 
the far-away days of peace. 


My airman over there; by his wife. 
1918. 288p. Moffat $1.35 net. 
Story of a young war-bride which has the 
same appeal as Over here, but with an Eng- 
lish setting. 


New, C. H. The unseen hand. 1918. 
376p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 

“International intrigue and unofficial di- 
plomacy. The first chapter introduces the 
leading characters, and the following ten are 
practically separate stories. Gives the book 
all the snap and holding interest of the short 
story.” 


Oppenheim, E. P. The pawns count. 
1918. 315p. Little $1.50 net. 
Exciting tale of political intrigue, revolving 
about a German-American plot to obtain the 
English formula for a much-wished-for ex- 
plosive. Not equal to Oppenheim’s best work. 


Poole, Ernest. His second wife. 1918. 
302p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

“An interesting handling of a rather trite 
situation—the second-wife position. Excel- 
lent characterizations of the two women and 
the husband, whose finer traits and talents 
have been blunted by the first wife’s ambition 
to be a social climber. The New York set- 
ting is not as vivid an influence as in the 
earlier novels, nor is it equal to them in 
other ways but will probably have a greater 
popularity among superficial readers.” 


Ricci, L. A. da C. The long trick, by 
“Bartimeus.” 1917. 278p. Doran 


$1.35 net. 

A series of episodes of life of officers and 
men of the British fleet, giving its atmos- 
phere and showing the strain of waiting on 
their women folks, who only live for their 
“leaves.” 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. The amazing in- 
terlude. 1918. 317p. Doran 
$1.40 net. 

An absorbing picture of life at a little can- 
teen close behind the firing line in Belgium 
in the early days of the war, pictured as the 
experience of a Middle-West girl who, feel- 
ing the call of the war to service, leaves an 
irate fiancé, and finds self-effacing joy in her 
work, and also romance. Appeared in Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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Strahan, K. C. Something that begins 
with “TT.” 1918. 312p. Small 
$1.35 net. 

“Very light, but rather appealing story of 

a girl who lives up in the mountains of Ore- 

gon with ‘all of her family,’ consisting of a 

lad of about ten. Written in a _ clever, 

spritely fashion.” 


Watts, Mrs. M. S. The Boardman fam- 
ily. 1918. 352p. Maemillan 
$1.50 net. 

A leisurely story for the reader who “likes 
Mrs. Watts,” centering around the struggle 
of the daughter of an aristocratic, conserva- 
tive Cincinnati family to break away from the 
traditions and influences surrounding her and 
become a professional dancer. The interest 
lies entirely in the skilful character drawing. 


Weir, F. R. Merry Andrew. 1918. 
3861p. Small $1.35 net. 

“A novel that older girls will enjoy, tell- 

ing how Mary Ann Drew takes hold of her 
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grandfather’s worn-out farm and makes it 
pay. Full of fun and action, fairly well 
written, but quite obviously the work of a 
beginner.” 


Wells, Carolyn. Vicky Van. 1918. 
304p. Lippincott $1.35 net. 

Another clever mystery story. The re- 
pressed wife of a tyrannical New York mag- 
nate plays the part of a gay society girl, with 
separate establishment and circle of friends. 
Her husband is innocently brought to meet 
her, and meets sudden death, and the famous 
Stone is engaged to discover the cause and 
perpetrator of the crime. 


Young, F. E. M. Coelebs. n.d. 3111p. 
Lane $1.40 net. 

“Of the various agents which attempt to 
‘modernize’ a confirmed and very proper 
bachelor, the most successful is a bull-dosg, 
which he volunteers to hide from its irate 
owners. An English setting, with much local 
color and amusing village characters. Likely 
to have a mild popularity.” 
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